Should  the  U.S.  Re-examine  Its  Foreign  Policy? 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


WHEN  President  Truman  on  September  23  an¬ 
nounced  that  “an  atomic  explosion”  had  occurred 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  one  phase  of  United  States  post¬ 
war  policy  came  to  a  close,  and  a  new  phase  began, 
fraught  with  as  yet  unforeseeable  eventualities. 
During  four  years  —  from  the  time  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  to 
the  moment  when  it  became  known  that  Russia 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  manufacturing  the 
atomic  bomb  at  least  two  years  earlier  than  antici¬ 
pated  by  Western  scientists — relations  between  the 
world’s  two  remaining  great  powers  had  been 
overshadowed  by  speculation  about  atomic  war¬ 
fare.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  course 
events  might  have  taken  if  World  War  II  had 
ended  on  the  hope  of  at  least  temporary  pacifica¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  revelation  that  the  mightiest 
industrial  nation  of  modern  times  had  proved 
capable  both  of  manufacturing  and  using  a  new 
weapon  which  was  then  described  as  the  most 
destructive  in  human  history,  making  “modern 
man  obsolete.” 

Such  speculation,  however,  is  in  the  realm  of 
what  President  Roosevelt  called  “iffy”  questions. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that,  even  if  no  more  deadly 
engines  of  war  than  World  War  II  bombers  carry¬ 
ing  pre-Hiroshima  bombs  had  been  available,  the 
wartime  coalition  forged  by  the  conquests  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  would  in  any  case  have  disinte¬ 
grated,  as  has  proved  true  of  all  past  coalitions, 
notably  that  which  defeated  Napoleon.^  The 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  Britain’s  economic 
and  hence  military  decline,  would  in  any  case  have 
emerged  as  the  greatest  financial  and  potentially 
greatest  military  power  in  the  world  and,  like 
Britain,  would  have  found  itself  competing  with 
Russia  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  For 
as  this  country  took  over  one  after  another  of  the 
commitments  Britain  was  forced  to  abandon,  it 
also  began  to  practice  some  of  Britain’s  historic 
policies.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important 
for  at  least  two  centuries  had  been  Britain’s  effort 
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to  prevent  Russia  from  emerging  to  the  open  seas 
by  blocking  its  thrusts  toward  the  Baltic  in  the 
north  and  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  south.  This  policy,  which  as  administered 
by  the  United  States  has  been  labeled  the  policy  of 
“containment,”  was  given  a  larger  dimension 
through  the  decision  in  1947  to  contain  not  only 
Russia  as  a  national  state  but  also  world  com¬ 
munism,  centered  since  1919  in  Moscow. 

Through  an  agreement  proposed  by  Britain  and 
at  first  resisted  by  Washington  but  subsequently 
acquiesced  in  by  President  Roosevelt  at  Churchill’s 
urging,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain  in  June  1944  had 
defined  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  for 
war  purposes  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece — with  80  per  cent  for  Russia  and  20 
per  cent  for  Britain  in  the  first  two  countries,  50-50 
in  Yugoslavia,  and  too  per  cent  for  Britain  in 
Greece.^  This  delimitation  of  interests  approxi¬ 
mated  the  respective  historic  stake  of  the  two  great 
powers  in  a  long-contested  strategic  area.  The 
agreement  to  divide  Germany  into  three  zones,  to 
be  respectively  occupied  and  administered  by  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  Russia,  had  been  reached 
by  the  military  commanders  of  the  three  powers 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  and  confirmed  at  the 
Potsdam  conference  of  July  1945,  with  a  zone 
carved  out  of  the  Western  Allies’  area  assigned  to 
France.  Subsequently  the  Soviet  government 
sought  to  consolidate  its  influence  in  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  in 
its  zone  of  Germany,  and  to  link  them  politically 
and  economically  to  the  U.S.S.R.  through  various 
measures  climaxed,  in  February  1948,  by  the  com¬ 
ing  to  power  of  a  Communist  government  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Russia’s  activities  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  in  Iran,  were  regarded  by  the  United  States 
as  ample  justification  for  the  policy  of  “contain¬ 
ment”  inaugurated  in  March  1947. 

Whether  the  Kremlin’s  policy  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  different  course  if  the  post-war  period  had 
not  opened  with  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare,  and 
if  American  policy  had  not  become  linked  even 
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before  the  war’s  end  to  that  of  Britain,  is  also  an 
“iffy”  question.  What  we  do  know  is  that  while 
war  was  feared,  Western  opposition  to  Russia 
was  thought  to  be  relatively  free  of  risk.  For  it 
was  generally  believed,  first,  that  the  United  States 
would  retain  at  least  until  1951  or  1952  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  Winston  Churchill 
has  described  as  the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggres¬ 
sion;  and,  second,  that  in  case  of  conflict  the 
atomic  weapon  would  assure  quick  and  decisive 
victory,  without  the  need  of  exhausting  our  own 
economic  and  manpower  resources  through  large- 
scale  pre-war  preparations  and  prolonged  fighting. 
These  two  suppositions  have  now  been  swept  aside. 
While  no  one  in  the  West  can  say  with  assurance 
just  how  far  Russia  has  advanced  in  its  atomic 
bomb  production,  the  mere  fact  that  it  can  manu¬ 
facture  the  atomic  bomb  has  ended  American 
monopoly  of  this  weapon.  Nor  is  the  bomb  any 
longer  regarded  as  an  absolute  and  decisive  weap¬ 
on.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  has  emphatically  stated 
that  “the  atomic  homb  is  for  the  immediate  future 
a  very  important  but  by  no  means  an  absolute 
weapon,  that  is,  one  so  overpowering  as  to  make 
all  other  methods  of  waging  war  obsolete.”^ 

XEED  FOR  REASSESSMENT 

Given  this  altered  set  of  circumstances.  United 
States  foreign  policy  requires  reassessment.  Even 
assuming,  with  the  majority  of  well-informed  ob¬ 
servers,  that  neither  this  country  nor  the  U.S.S.R. 
wants  war,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  of  the 
“cold  wai”  now  in  progress  as  involving  only  lim¬ 
ited  risks  which,  if  they  materialized,  could  always 
be  met  by  resort  to  the  atomic  bomb,  with  little  or 
no  danger  to  ourselves  or  our  allies  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  as  tire  United  States  undertakes  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  it  seemed  to  many  Americans 
during  the  past  four  years  that  all  of  the  world’s 
problems  are  attributable  solely  to  Russia  and  com¬ 
munism;  and  that  once  Russia  and  communism 
have  been  obliterated,  peace  will  reign  throughout 
the  universe. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  recognized  that  the 
international  situation  is  far  more  complex  than 
had  been  admitted  in  the  past  when  he  said  in 
Berlin  on  November  14  that  there  are  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  problems:  those  created  by  Russia’s 
“thrusts”  and  those  that  we  would  face  today  even 
if  Russia  and  communism  did  not  exist.  Among 
die  problems  in  the  second  category  are  the  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  of  Western  Europe  as  compared 
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with  the  rise  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.: 
the  culmination  in  this  century  of  nationalist  move¬ 
ments  in  non-industrialized  nations,  whether  po¬ 
litically  independent  or  still  in  the  status  of  col¬ 
onies;  the  determination  of  retarded  peoples  to 
achieve  economic  and  social  improvement;  and 
the  struggle,  of  which  we  are  witnessing  the  early 
stages,  on  the  part  of  all  national  states  to  form 
some  kind  of  effectively  functioning  international 
community.  While  the  conquests  of  militant 
Nazism  and  Fascism  and  the  “thrusts”  of  Russia 
and  world  communism  have  aggravated  these 
problems  and  have  increased  the  urgency  of  al¬ 
leviating  them,  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
create  situations  that  have  been  maturing  for 
decades  and  cannot  be  exorcised  overnight  either 
by  declarations  of  good  intentions  or  even  by  prac¬ 
tical  efforts. 

FOUR-YEAR  STOCK-TAKING 

The  most  notable  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  1945  has  been  the  development,  slowly, 
with  some  waverings,  but  on  the  whole  with  a 
growing  sense  of  direction  and  an  increasing 
measure  of  public  support,  of  peacetime  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  nations.  This  policy  represents  a 
veritable  revolution.  For  it  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  the  United  States  must  participate  in  world 
affairs,  not  only  temporarily  for  emergency  pur¬ 
poses,  as  in  1917  and  in  1941,  but  permanently, 
in  time  of  peace  also.  This  cooperation  ranges,  in 
concentric  circles,  from  the  outer  rim  of  the  fifty- 
nine  countries  comprising  the  United  Nations, 
through  the  narrower  group  of  the  sixteen  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  nations  and  the  twelve  signatories  of 
the  North  Atlantic  pact  to  the  inner  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  circle  in  which  the  United  States  has  tended 
to  work  confidentially  with  Britain  and  Canada — 
for  example,  on  currency  devaluation  and  on  the 
sharing  of  atomic  bomb  secrets. 

In  the  post-war  years  three  main  threads  have 
become  noticeable  in  the  fabric  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy:  i)  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  through  economic  aid,  support  of  projects 
for  Western  European  union  and  assurance  to  the 
countries  of  the  West  that  the  United  States  would 
assist  them  in  case  of  aggression;  2)  opposition 
throughout  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Europe, 
to  Russia  and  communism,  implemented  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  measures;  and  3)  actions  and 
projects  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe 
into  other  continents,  notably  President  Truman’s 
Point  Four. 
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AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  EUROPE 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  post-war  Ameri¬ 
can  policy,  like  a  triptych,  consists  of  three  panels: 
economic — the  European  Recovery  Program;  po¬ 
litical — proposals  for  a  Western  European  union; 
and  military — the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  This  pol¬ 
icy,  new  for  the  United  States,  represents  also  a 
novel  development  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  national  states  (in  this  case 
Western  European)  must  voluntarily  accept  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  and  military  limitations  on  their 
sovereignty  and  achieve  ever  greater  integration 
of  their  economies,  their  governmental  systems 
and  their  armed  forces.  In  one  field  of  concern  to 
all  nations — the  field  of  atomic  energy — the  United 
States  as  early  as  1946  declared  itself  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  international  control  and  inspection  at  a  time 
when  it  was  believed  Russia  had  not  discovered 
the  secret  of  manufacturing  the  bomb.  When  the 
U.S.S.R.  protested  that  such  control  and  inspection 
constituted  a  derogation  of  national  sovereignty, 
the  United  States  readily  admitted  it,  saying  such 
derogation  was  inherent  in  its  proposal.'*  On  other 
issues  affecting  national  interests,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  on  economic  policy  and  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  the  United  States  has  been  less  ready  to 
whittle  down  sovereign  rights  and,  like  other  na¬ 
tions,  has  shown  a  marked  inclination  to  adopt 
unilateral  decisions  instead  of  using,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  United  States  would 
have  gone  as  far  as  it  has  in  the  past  four  years  in 
developing  economic,  political  and  military  co¬ 
operation  with  Western  Europe  if  Washington 
had  not  been  spurred  to  action  by  fear  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Russia  and  communism.  The  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent  as  it  had  existed  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  began  to  disintegrate  after  1914 
and  collapsed  completely  after  World  War  II, 
leaving  a  vacuum  which  any  surviving  great  pow¬ 
ers  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  try  to  fill.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  was  realistic  to  assume,  as  American  policy¬ 
makers  apparently  assumed,  that  a  victorious 
Russia  which  had  suffered  severe  human  and 
material  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  would 
accept  a  quiescent  position  on  a  continent  shorn 
of  other  great  powers,  and  would  refrain  from 
taking  advantage  of  its  enhanced  influence,  is  a 

4.  United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations:  Report 
hy  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1948,  Department 
of  State  Publications  3437,  International  Organization  and  Ckin- 
fcrencc  Series  III,  29  (April  1949),  p.  31:  “The  Soviet  Union 
claimed  that  acceptance  of  the  plan  would  be  a  derogation  of 
its  sovereignty.  TTiis  is  true  but  is  inherent  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.” 


subject  for  future  debates  between  historians.  One 
of  them.  Professor  Hajo  Holborn  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  already  rendered  a  verdict: 

With  the  great  powers  in  Central  Europe  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  with  Western  Europe  weakened,  there 
was  no  power  in  Europe  which  by  its  own  strength 
or  in  alliance  with  all  the  other  Western  European 
states  could  have  blocked  Russian  progress  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  that  matter,  even  the  United  States  would 
have  been  hardly  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  im¬ 
mediate  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  decisions 
of  the  Moscow,  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  con¬ 
ferences  were  on  the  whole  the  logical  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  this  situation.  If  one  wants  to  criticize 
them,  one  should  direct  criticism  not  so  much  against 
the  actual  results  of  the  wartime  conferences,  which 
after  all  laid  the  foundations  for  the  military  defeats 
of  the  enemy  countries  and  for  the  building  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  against  the  expectations  entertained 
at  the  time  by  Western  statesmen  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  Western-Russian  relations.  The  whole  war¬ 
time  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  mention  her 
pre-war  policy,  demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
never  were  ready  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  Rus¬ 
sian  policy  and  were  determined  to  push  Russian  in¬ 
terests  wherever  they  did  not  meet  with  opposition, 
though  they  were  ready  to  keep  the  weapons  of  the 
Communist  International  in  reserve.’ 

At  that  critical  juncture,  the  Truman  Adminis¬ 
tration,  yielding  to  demands  here  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  to  peacetime  conditions  and  “bring  the 
boys  back  home,”  sharply  reduced  this  country’s 
economic  and  military  commitments  in  Europe, 
creating  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
would  again,  as  in  1919,  withdraw  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  continent’s  affairs — although,  in 
contrast  to  1919,  this  country  had  accepted  inter¬ 
national  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  only  about  two  years  after 
the  war,  in  1947,  Americans  began  to  realize 
both  the  long-term  impact  of  two  world  wars  on 
the  economy  of  Europe  and  the  role  Russia  and 
communism  might  play  on  the  continent  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  greatly  weakened  structure  of 
European  society.  Since  then  this  country  has  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  on  checking  Russia  and  com¬ 
munism  by  all  means  at  its  disposal,  and  at  times 
has  seemed  so  dominated  by  fear  of  danger  from 
the  East  as  to  minimize  or  overlook  the  threats  to 
stabilization  stemming  from  economic  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  Western  Europe,  persisting  disunion 
among  Western  European  nations,  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  resurgence  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

5.  Hajo  Holborn,  “The  Collapse  of  Europe,”  World  Politics, 
Vol.  I,  No.  4  (July  1949),  p.  442, 
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ERP — SHORT-TERM  OPERATION 

As  originally  enunciated  the  ERP,  the  first  panel 
of  the  triptych,  was  neither  anti-Russian  nor  anti- 
Communist,  “Our  policy,”  said  Secretary  of  State 
George  C.  Marshall  at  Harvard  University  on 
June  5,  1947,  “is  not  directed  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  desperation  and 
chaos.”  The  plan’s  announced  objective  was  “the 
revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world,  so  as 
to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  free  institutions  could  exist.”  This 
concept  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  obscured  by  two 
developments:  the  refusal  in  July  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its  Eastern 
European  neighbors,  to  participate  in  the  plan, 
followed*  by  Communist  attempts  to  prevent  its 
fulfillment  in  the  ERP  countries;  and  the  prior 
proclamation  in  March  1947  of  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  had  pledged  American  aid  to  all 
“free”  nations  menaced  by  Russia  and  communism 
through  a  policy  of  containment  that  emphasized 
military  rather  than  economic  measures.^  The 
Truman  Doctrine,  so  far  applied  only  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  in  theory  combined  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  with  measures  of  military  security.  In 
practice,  however,  American  aid  to  Turkey  proved 
primarily  military  in  character,  while  in  Greece, 
as  operations  against  the  guerrillas  dragged  on, 
funds  were  diverted  more  and  more  from  eco¬ 
nomic  to  military  projects.^  Two  years  later,  in 
1949,  the  United  States  undertook  to  supplement 
the  economic  assistance  given  to  Western  Europe 
under  the  ERP  by  arms  aid  under  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty.® 

Some  American  observers  have  taken  the  view 
that  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Doctrine 
are  incompatible  and  that  one  tends  to  defeat  the 
other.  They  contend  that  funds  spent  on  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  to  which  may  be  addetl 
sums  assigned  to  a  program  of  arms  aid  to  the 
North  Atlantic  countries,  are  considerably  larger 
than  the  funds  annually  expended  on  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  that  diversion  of  money,  materials  and 
manpower  to  preparation  for  a  possible  war,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe,  will 
jeopardize  recovery,  bring  about  unemployment 
and  another  depression,  and  foster  the  very  po¬ 
litical  extremism  which  the  ERP  was  designed  to 
combat  through  economic  and  social  improve- 

6.  Department  of  State,  “Recommendations  on  Greece  and 
Turkey:  Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress,”  Bulletin, 
March  23,  1947. 
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8.  See  Vera  Micheles  Dean  and  Blair  Bolles,  “North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact — Background  and  Pros  and  Cons,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  19  (February  15,  1949). 


ment.^  Administration  spokesmen,  however,  have 
taken  the  view  that  Europe  cannot  achieve  lasting 
economic  recovery  as  long  as  it  lives  in  fear  of 
aggression. 

It  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  the 
Marshall  Plan  had  been  inspired  by  generosity 
alone;  and  attempts  so  to  present  it  in  Europe 
have  aroused  understandable  skepticism.  But  such 
self-interest  as  there  was  in  the  Marshall  Plan  could 
be  fairly  described  as  enlightened  self-interest. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  ERP,  the  American 
public  gradually  began  to  realize  that  no  country 
can  export  indefinitely  unless  it  either  offers  its 
customers  opportunities  for  ultimate  repayment 
through  imports  or  bridges  the  trade  gap  with 
loans  or  long-term  investments  which  also  must  be 
ultimately  repaid.  If  imports  cannot  be  sufficiently 
increased,  then  exports  must  be  subsidized  by  tax¬ 
payers’  funds,  as  has  actually  been  done  under  the 
Marshall  Plan.  This  elementary  lesson  in  interna¬ 
tional  economics  has  increasingly  been  reflected  in 
American  foreign  economic  policy,  which  stresses 
more  and  more  the  need  to  increase  our  imports 
and  simplify  our  customs  procedures  if  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  nations  are  to  obtain  here  the  dollars 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  food,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  they  purchase  in  the  United 
States  once  ERP  aid  has  come  to  an  end  in  1952.*® 

The  United  States  did  not  expect  to  be  repaid 
in  tangible  terms  for  most  of  the  ERP  funds,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  strategic  materials  supplied 
by  the  Marshall  Plan  nations  for  this  country’s 
stockpile.  It  did  hope,  however,  to  achieve  two 
things  in  return  for  its  assistance:  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  political  and  social  stability  in  Western 
Europe;  and  integration  of  the  Western  European 
nations,  at  least  in  the  economic  sphere,  so  as  to 
permit  freer  exchange  of  goods  in  that  area  with¬ 
out  the  hindrance  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  restric¬ 
tions.  In  1949,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
ERP,  the  American  government  was  satisfied  to 
see  that  communism  had  declined,  although  it 
was  not  by  any  means  routed,  in  countries  like 
France  and  Italy  which  had  earlier  appeared  to 
be  threatened  by  Communist  activities.  Washing¬ 
ton  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  had  made  as  yet  in¬ 
adequate  efforts  to  integrate  their  economic  plans 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  their  dependence  on 
the  United  States  after  termination  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and,  instead,  had  tended  to  resort  more  and 

9.  See  James  P.  Warburg,  LmsI  Call  for  Common  Sense  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1949). 

10.  For  analysis  of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  see  Sey¬ 
mour  E.  Harris,  “ERP:  Progress  and  Prospects,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3  (April  15,  1949). 
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more  to  autarchic  policies  that  would  defeat  hopes 
for  freer  world  trade — the  ultimate  objective  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  at  the  Havana  Confer¬ 
ence  of  19.48  at  which  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  (ITO)  was  created.” 

Meanwhile,  nations  in  other  areas — the  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  Latin  America — have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
they  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain — either  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  United  States  or  from  international 
agencies  in  which  this  country  is  a  major  factor, 
notably  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development — as  compared  with  the  aid  given 
by  Washington  to  Europe  in  various  forms,  from 
UNRRA  through  ERP.  On  many  occasions  it  ha.s 
been  suggested  that  at  least  “Little  Marshall  Plans” 
should  be  worked  out  for  other  continents. 

POINT  FOUR — LONG-TERM  OPERATION 

In  commenting  on  suggestions  about  Marshall 
Plans  for  other  continents,  American  spokesmen 
have  stressed  two  points.  First,  they  contend  that 
the  United  States  does  not  command  unlimited 
financial  resources  and  must  therefore  apply  them 
in  areas  where  they  can  be  used  most  effectively — 
that  is,  in  Western  Europe,  whose  industrial  na¬ 
tions  are  equipped  to  make  a  relatively  quick 
recovery  and  then,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to  ex¬ 
port  tools  and  machinery  to  less  advanced  areas. 
Second,  they  take  the  view  that  in  regions  outside 
Western  Europe  certain  preconditions  for  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  American  financial  aid  do  not 
exist — for  example,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Asia  which  are  just  emerging  from  colonial  status. 
Among  preconditions  regarded  as  necessary  are 
minimal  health  standards,  education,  agricultural 
development,  and  labor  skills  without  which  am¬ 
bitious  industrialization  programs  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Asia  and  other  continents  might  prove 
to  be  built  on  sand.  Washington,  moreover,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  Europe,  once  the  ERP  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  in  other  areas  where  no  replica  of 
the  ERP  is  being  contemplated,  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  should  henceforth  be  provided 
primarily  by  private  capital,  with  the  American 
government  merely  exercising  functions  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  coordination. 

Private  investors,  however,  have  made  it  clear 
that  before  they  take  the  risk  of  investing  funds 
in  areas  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  unrest  or 
where  political  and  economic  conditions  remain 
unstable,  they  must  receive,  both  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  countries  seeking  to  obtain  loans  or 

II.  The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed  in  a  Foreign  Policy  Report  by  Harold  H.  Hutcheson 
to  he  published  on  January  i. 


credits  and  from  the  American  government,  ade¬ 
quate  guarantees  to  alleviate  such  risks  as  ex¬ 
propriation,  discriminations  of  all  kinds  and  other 
threats  to  private  capital.’’  Yet  if  the  United  States 
should  undertake  alone  to  furnish  the  necessary 
assistance,  either  out  of  taxpayers’  funds  or  through 
the  agency  of  private  investors,  it  would  be  in¬ 
evitably  charged  with  “imperialism”  not  only  by 
Communists,  but  even  by  friendly  nations  in  other 
continents  which  fear  that  American  political  in¬ 
fluence  will  follow  financial  aid.  From  the  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  appears  desirable  to 
channel  all  assistance  to  non-industrialized  nations 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
international  agencies.  The  United  States  is  also 
convinced  that  the  underdeveloped  areas,  as  well 
as  the  Marshall  Plan  recipients,  must  make  a 
continuous  effort  to  help  themselves  and  under¬ 
take  to  give  each  other  such  aid  as  they  can,  not 
leaving  this  country  to  carry  the  entire  load.  These 
various  considerations  affecting  long-term  finan¬ 
cial  and  technical  assistance  abroad,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  short-term  emergency  operation 
represented  by  the  ERP,  are  embodied  in  Point 
Four  of  President  Truman’s  inaugural  address 
of  January  20,  1949.  The  Point  Four  program,  un¬ 
like  the  Marshall  Plan,  was  submitted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  where  it  was 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1949,  first 
by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  then  by  the  General  Assembly  itself 
— marking  a  historic  occasion  on  which  East  and 
West,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  been 
able  to  achieve  unanimity  on  an  issue  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  all  nations. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION 

The  second  panel  of  the  triptych  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Western  Europe  consists  of 
projects  for  political  union  of  that  region.  In  the 
course  of  Congressional  discussions  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan,  several  members  of  Congress  con¬ 
tended  that  Europe  would  be  unable  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  its  economy  if  fear  of  aggression  persisted. 
They  therefore  declared  that  the  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Europe  would  have  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  program  of  mutual  military  assistance 
against  aggression — presumably  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  During  the  first  year  of  operations  of  the 
ERP,  1948-49,  this  larger  concept  of  relations  with¬ 
in  the  Marshall  Plan  group  of  nations,  as  well  as 
between  this  group  and  the  United  States,  gained 

12.  See  Harold  H.  Huuheson,  “(jovernment  and  Capital  in 
Point  Four,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  6  (June  1. 
1949). 
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more  and  more  adherents  both  in  official  circles  here  that,  if  the  movement  for  federation  is  to 
and  among  the  American  public.  play  a  vital  role,  it  must  come  from  Europe  itself, 

Americans  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  and  not  be  imposed  by  the  United  States — although 
division  of  the  European  continent  into  a  large  some  American  spokesmen,  notably  Thomas  E. 
number  of  small,  compartmentalized  nations,  each  Dewey,  have  urged  that  the  United  States  should 
with  its  full  panoply  of  frontier  and  tariff  restric-  make  formation  of  a  Western  European  union  a 
tions  which,  as  seen  from  here,  result  only  in  block-  precondition  of  further  Marshall  Plan  assistance, 
ing  trade  and  communications  between  peoples  Nevertheless,  many  thoughtful  Americans  —  and 
who  for  their  own  good  should  cooperate  with  this  is  not  always  understood  in  Europe  —  believe 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  They  are  con-  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ERP  will  be  dissi- 
vinced,  as  EGA  Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman  pated  over  the  long  run  unless  the  European  coun¬ 
made  clear  when  he  addressed  the  Organization  tries  make  use  of  the  respite  thereby  gained  to 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  in  Paris  on  reorganize  fundamentally  both  the  continent’s  en- 
October  31,  that  the  great  economic  development  tire  economy  and  its  political  organization.  Con- 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  due  in  sequently,  such  steps  as  have  been  taken  toward 
large  part  to  this  country’s  freedom  from  internal  closer  working  relations  between  countries  of 
tariff  barriers.  They  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  Western  Europe — for  example,  Benelux,  the  Fran- 
necessary  for  Europe  to  create  a  tariff-free  union  co-Italian  customs  union  and  the  creation  in  1949 
if  it  is  to  achieve  permanent  rehabilitation  and  of  the  Council  of  Europe — have  been  warmly  wel- 
cease  to  depend  on  the  United  States.'^  corned  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  with  greater 

To  most  Europeans  this  approach  seems  too  hopes  of  their  efficacy  in  consolidating  Western 
schematic  and  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  special  Europe  than  actual  circumstances  warrant, 
conditions  created  in  Europe  by  a  long  and  tumul- 
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tuous  history  of  clashes  between  peoples  who  were 

struggling  to  assert  and  preserve  national  charac-  The  United  States  has  been  particularly  inter- 
teristics,  traditions,  and  aspirations  within  given  ested  in  the  activities  of  the  “Western  Union’’ 
territorial  confines.  Even  those  Europeans  who  are  nations  —  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
genuinely  eager  to  see  the  development  of  a  union  gium  and  Luxembourg  —  which,  following  the 
on  the  continent  feel  that  Americans  expect  too  Communist  coup  of  February  1948  in  Czecho- 
much  in  too  short  a  time,  urge  patience,  and  take  Slovakia,  concluded  in  March  of  that  year  the 
the  view  that  a  union  hastily  contrived  to  meet  the  Brussels  pact  providing  for  mutual  military  aid 
(leadline  of  the  ERP’s  termination  in  1952  might  against  aggression  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The 
cause  more  harm  than  good  by  disrupting  efforts  Washington  Administration  associatecl  the  United 
now  being  made  by  each  nation  to  achieve  eco-  States  directly  but  vaguely  with  the  movement 
nomic  recovery  and  political  stabilization.  The  for  regional  European  security  in  the  address 
most  optimistic  supporters  of  union  in  Europe  con-  President  Truman  made  to  Congress  on  March  17, 
tend  that  it  will  take  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five  1948?  Brussels  pact  was  signed.  Presi- 

years  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  practicable  dent  Truman  then  said:  “This  development  de¬ 
system  and  resolve  such  problems  as  Britain’s  re-  serves  our  full  support.  I  am  confident  that  the 
luctance  to  become  too  closely  linked  with  the  United  States  will,  by  appropriate  means,  extend 
continent,  the  role  of  Germany  in  a  European  to  the  free  nations  the  support  which  the  situation 
federation,  and  the  relationship  of  this  federation  requires.  I  am  sure  that  the  determination  of  the 
to  the  U.S.S.R.— all  fundamental  issues  which,  ac-  free  countries  of  Europe  to  protect  themselves  will 
cording  to  Europeans,  have  received  but  scanty  be  matched  by  an  equal  determination  on  our  part 
consideration  in  the  United  States.  to  help  them  do  so.’’*'*  The  Senate,  on  June  ii, 

Practical  experience  with  European  difficulties  1948,  accelerated  the  development  of  the  regional 
gained  by  many  Americans  since  1945  through  the  treaty  poHcy  by  passing  Resolution  239,  known  as 
operations  of  various  government  agencies,  par-  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  by  64  to  4.  This  reso- 
ticularly  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra-  jrition  proposed  that  the  United  States  associate 
tion,  has  served  to  moderate  the  impatience  earlier  itself  with  such  regional  and  other  collective  ar- 
displayed  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  rangements  as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effec- 
what  had  been  considered  undue  slowness  on  the  rive  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its 
part  of  Europeans.  There  is  a  growing  realization  national  security  ;  and  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  “by  making  clear  its  determination 

13-  For  text  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  speech,  sec  New  York.  Times, 

Nov.  1,  1949.  14.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  28,  1948. 
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to  exercise  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  under  Article  51  [of  the  UN  Charter] 
should  any  armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  na¬ 
tional  security.”^^ 

Encouraged  by  this  resolution,  the  Department 
of  State  initiated  conversations  with  the  Brussels 
nations  and  Canada  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
further  cooperative  efforts  in  the  political  and  se¬ 
curity  fields.  Negotiations  for  the  drafting  of  a 
North  Atlantic  security  treaty,  which  opened  in 
Washington  on  December  10,  1948,  began  after 
the  Brussels  powers  had  chosen  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  the  branches  of  their  combined  forces,  had 
approved  a  common  defense  policy,  and  had  set 
up  headquarters  at  Fontainebleau  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Marshal  Montgomery.  To  liberate  Eu¬ 
rope  from  fear  of  aggression,  the  United  States 
proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  defense  pact  for  the 
North  Atlantic  region,  and  implementation  of  this 
pact  by  integration  of  the  armed  forces  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  dispatch  of  American  arma¬ 
ments  to  countries  of  that  area.  The  third  panel  of 
the  triptych  of  United  States  policy  toward  West¬ 
ern  Europe  was  thus  sketched  out.*^ 

The  mere  proposal  of  such  a  security  pact  rep¬ 
resented  a  revolutionary  step  in  American  foreign 
policy.  Until  then  the  United  States,  following 
the  advice  given  by  George  Washington  in  his 
Fahwell  Address  that  the  American  Republic 
should  avoid  all  permanent  alliances,  had  been 
opposed  to  any  political  or  military  entanglements 
with  other  countries,  except  for  temporary  emer¬ 
gencies  such  as  war.  This  view  had  persisted  after 
World  War  II,  even  when  Winston  Churchill  at 
Fulton,  Missouri,  had  proposed  in  March  1945  the 
formation  of  a  “fraternal  association”  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain  implemented  by  mu¬ 
tual  military  aid.  It  is  inexact,  however,  to  say, 
as  was  done  in  the  State  Department  document 
referred  to  above,  that  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
represented  the  “first”  occasion  on  which  the 
United  States  had  undertaken,  in  advance  of  war, 
to  give  aid  to  victims  of  aggression — for  this  coun¬ 
try  had  accepted  just  such  an  undertaking  by  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  under  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  of  1945.*^  But  when  Mr. 
Churchill  spoke  at  Fulton,  Washington  still  hoped 
that  the  United  Nations  would  succeed  in  effect¬ 
ing  military  arrangements  envisaged  in  the  Char¬ 
ter  and  that  these  arrangements  would  be  ade- 

15.  See  Department  of  State,  Building  the  Peace,  Foreign 
Affairs  Outline  No.  19  (Spring  1949). 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Sec  Clyde  Eagleton,  “Proposals  for  Strengthening  the 
United  Nations,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  9 
(September  15,  1949). 


quate  to  prevent  any  act  of  aggression.  Only  after 
the  negotiations  of  the  Big  Five  in  the  UN  Mili¬ 
tary  Oimmittee,  reflecting  the  deadlock  in  East- 
West  relations,  had  reached  a  dead  end  in  1948, 
did  the  Administration’s  former  reluctance  to  enter 
military  alliances  begin  to  decline.  Thirty-five 
months  after  Fulton,  President  Truman,  newly 
elected  to  office,  disclosed  this  change  in  attitude 
when,  in  his  budget  message  of  January  10,  1949 
and  in  his  inaugural  address  of  January  20,  he 
proposed  that  the  United  States,  by  treaty,  associ¬ 
ate  itself  in  a  “collective  defense  arrangement” 
with  “free”  European  countries  in  order  to 
“strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Area.” 

The  North  Atlantic  security  treaty,  made  pub¬ 
lic  on  March  19,  1949  and  signed  at  a  ceremony  in 
Washington  on  April  4,  provides  in  its  key  article, 
Article  5,  that  “the  parties  agree  that  an  armed  at¬ 
tack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all.”  The  treaty,  however,  does  not 
require  the  signatories  to  go  to  war  when  any 
one  of  them  is  attacked,  although  the  parties  agree 
to  consult  when  one  of  them  believes  its  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence  or  security  “is 
threatened.”  The  signatories  undertake  to  “main¬ 
tain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack”;  to  report  any 
armed  attack  “and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result 
thereof  .  .  .  immediately  ...  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil”  of  the  United  Nations;  to  leave  to  the  Security 
Council  “the  primary  responsibility  ...  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security”; 
to  refrain  from  entering  into  “any  international 
engagement  in  conflict  with  this  treaty”;  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  council  which  would  consider  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  and 
would  establish  a  subsidiary  defense  committee  to 
work  out  a  Western  strategic  plan  for  countering 
an  armed  attack;  and  to  “eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies.”  The  pact  is  to  run 
for  twenty  years,  but  the  signatories  are  free  to 
recommend  revisions  at  the  end  of  ten.  The  ini¬ 
tial  signatories  were  twelve  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal  and  the  United 
States. 

The  North  Atlantic  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  July  21,  1949  by  a  vote  of  82  to  13,  was  imple¬ 
mented  after  prolonged  controversy  by  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  which  President  Truman 
signed  on  October  6,  1949.  This  act  authorized 
military  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  principally 
our  North  Atlantic  partners  (but  also  smaller  sums 
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for  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Iran  and  China),  to  War  II  was  not  reconstruction  of  an  established 


the  total  amount  of  $1,314,000,000  by  June  30, 
1950.  The  North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee 
formed  under  the  pact,  meeting  in  Paris  on  De¬ 
cember  I,  agreed  unanimously  on  a  “strategic 
concept,”  an  armament  production  program  and 
the  coordination  of  planning  among  the  five  re¬ 
gional  groups  of  nations — making  it  possible  for 
President  Truman  to  authorize  the  shipping  of 
military  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  once  the  rela- 
vant  agreements  had  been  signed. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  ASIA 

The  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  its  post-war 
political,  economic  and  military  calculations,  has 
given  priority  to  Europe  is  not  surprising  when 
the  world  is  looked  at  from  the  American  vantage 
point.  In  Europe  the  threat  of  Russia  and  com¬ 
munism  seemed  more  immediate,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  difficult  to  check,  than  in  Asia.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe,  with  their  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industrial  economics,  offered  a  more  prom¬ 
ising  prospect  for  rapid  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  relatively  backward,  primarily 
agrarian,  economies  of  the  Orient.  So  far  as  mili¬ 
tary  defense  was  concerned,  it  seemed  that  the 
highly  strategic  area  of  Europe’s  Atlantic  seaboard, 
peopled  by  stable  nations  long  familiar  with  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  would  prove  more  easily  de¬ 
fensible  in  case  of  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  than 
the  far-flung  land  and  sea  boundaries  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland  where  one  of  the  principal  powers, 
China,  had  for  years  been  rent  asunder  by  civil 
war  between  Nationalists  and  Communists,  nei¬ 
ther  of  whom  were  democratic  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  term.  Moreover,  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
although  not  by  any  means  overwhelmingly  im¬ 
pressed  by  Russian  communism,  displayed  marked 
anti-Western  sentiment  and  were  averse  to  being 
incorporated  without  decision  on  their  part  into 
the  “cold  war”  pattern.  Nor  was  it  possible  in  Asia, 
as  in  Europe,  to  attempt  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  in  a  period  when  the  entire  continent  was  in 
ferment,  and  the  centuries-old  relationship  of  col¬ 
onies  providing  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  mother-countries  was  clearly  draw¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  Given  these  various  circumstances, 
the  United  States,  although  deeply  concerned  with 
the  future  of  Asian  peoples  and  sympathetic  to 
their  efforts  to  achieve  political  independence  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  did  not  feel  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  formulate  for  that  continent  economic  or 
military  programs  comparable  in  scope  to  those 
it  has  undertaken  in  Europe. 

What  seemed  necessary  in  Asia  after  World 


order  shattered  by  war  but  the  clearing  of  ground 
on  which  a  new  structure  could  be  raised.  This, 
in  turn,  required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
the  development  of  policy  not  country  by  country, 
but  for  Asia  as  a  whole.  The  need  for  reviewing 
American  policy  in  the  Far  East  on  an  over-all 
basis  became  inescapably  apparent  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  gained  ground  in  1949,  encompassing 
the  defeat  of  more  and  more  Nationalist  troops, 
and  forcing  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take  refuge  on 
the  island  of  Formosa.  Until  1945  China  had  been 
regarded  as  the  focal  point  of  American  policy  in 
Asia.  With  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  forces  and  the  victory  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  denounced  the  United  States 
and  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Russia, 
Washington  was  forced  to  reconsider  its  policy. 
The  conclusion  that  the  salvation  of  the  Chinese 
lay  in  their  own  hands  and  could  not  be  effected 
by  the  United  States  had  been  reached  by  General 
Marshall  as  early  as  1946,  when  he  vainly  sought 
to  bring  about  in  China  a  settlement  between  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Communists. 

Critics  of  the  Administration  contended  that 
the  United  States,  first,  had  encompassed  the 
debacle  of  the  Nationalist  government  by  the  con¬ 
cessions  President  Roosevelt  had  made  to  Stalin 
at  the  Yalta  conference — concessions  that  resulted 
in  the  entrance  of  Russian  troops  into  Manchuria 
as  the  war  with  Japan  was  coming  to  an  end  and 
in  long-term  Russian  leaseholds  at  Dairen  and 
Port  Arthur;  and,  second,  that  Washington  had 
not  been  sufficiently  zealous  in  aiding  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  against  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  Asia,  as 
in  Europe,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  judged  not  in  hindsight 
terms  of  what  actually  happened,  but  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  under  which  decisions  were  reached 
at  wartime  conferences.  At  Yalta,  in  February 
1945,  victory  over  Germany  appeared  probable, 
although  the  Western  powers  were  still  stunned 
by  the  near-disaster  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
But  the  outlook  in  Asia  remained  grim,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  such  distinguished  officials  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  United  States 
was  then  faced  with  the  prospect  of  winning  Jap¬ 
anese  island  territories  inch  by  inch,  at  a  frighten¬ 
ing  cost  in  human  lives.*®  The  atomic  bomb  was 
not  yet  available,  and  its  very  existence  apparently 
was  not  revealed  to  Stalin  until  the  Potsdam  con¬ 
ference  of  July  1945.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  taking  life- 
and-death  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  American 

18.  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active 
Service  in  Peace  and  War  (New  York,  Harper,  1947). 
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people  it  then  seemed  imperative  to  keep  Russia 
in  the  Allied  coalition  after  termination  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  until  the  war  in  Asia  had  been  brought 
to  a  victorious  close.  It  is  entirely  justifiable  to 
criticize  the  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  on  the 
ground  that  territories  belonging  to  China  were 
promised  for  various  periods  of  time  to  Russia — 
and  this  without  prior  consultation  with  China 
and  in  defiance  of  our  traditional  support  of 
China’s  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  American  representatives  at  Yalta  had  to  de¬ 
cide  not  on  the  basis  of  their  intentions  or  good 
wishes,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  stark  realities  of 
the  then  existing  situation.  In  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States,  after  1945,  did  not 
extend  adequate  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  against 
the  Chinese  Communists,  Administration  spokes¬ 
men  have  contended  that  such  aid  as  was  given 
was  ineffectively  utilized  and  that,  in  fact,  weapons 
furnished  by  this  country  to  Nationalist  armies 
found  their  way  to  the  Communists. 

Although  some  Congressmen  and  military  lead¬ 
ers  and  certain  organs  of  the  American  press  urged 
military  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  late  as  the 
winter  of  1949,  the  Administration  reached  the 
conclusion,  which  it  presented  at  length  with  sup¬ 
porting  documents  in  the  White  Paper  on  China 
published  on  August  5,  that  the  aid  already  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  United  States,  to  an  estimated  total 
value  of  $3,523,000,000,  had  proved  “unavailing.”^^ 

Given  “the  situation  as  it  exists  in  fact,”  the 
White  Paper  went  on,  “we  will  not  help  the 
Chinese  or  ourselves  by  basing  our  policy  on  wish¬ 
ful  thinking.”  The  American  government  believes 
that,  “however  tragic  may  be  the  immediate  future 
of  China  and  however  ruthlessly  a  major  portion 
of  this  great  people  may  be  exploited  by  a  party  in 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  imperialism,  ultimately 
the  profound  civilization  and  the  democratic  in¬ 
dividualism  of  China  will  reassert  themselves  and 
she  will  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.”  All  develop¬ 
ments  in  China  “which  now  and  in  the  future  work 
toward  this  end”  will  be  encouraged  by  the  United 
States. 

Pending  further  developments  within  China, 
American  policy  “will  continue  to  be  based  upon 
our  own  respect  for  the  Charter  [of  the  United 
Nations],  our  friendship  for  China,  and  our  tra¬ 
ditional  support  for  the  open  door  and  for  China’s 
independence  and  administrative  and  territorial 
integrity.”  Meanwhile,  the  entire  policy  of  the 

19.  United  States  Relations  with  China,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Period  I(j44-i<j4g,  Department  of  State  Publication  3573, 
Far  Eastern  Series  30  (August  1949). 


United  States  toward  Asia  has  been  re-examined 
by  a  committee  of  State  Department  experts  headed 
by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador-at-Large,  who 
visited  the  Far  East  early  in  1950. 

Once  it  was  realized  that  China  no  longer  of¬ 
fered  a  solid  point  of  support  for  the  United  States 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  Washington  began  to 
look  along  the  periphery  of  China  for  other  pos¬ 
sible  aid  against  Russia  and  communism — in  Japan, 
Korea  and  India.  In  Japan  there  has  been  a  marked 
evolution  of  American  policy  away  from  far-reach¬ 
ing  reforms  designed  to  bring  about  political  de¬ 
mocracy  and  to  substitute  competitive  private  enter¬ 
prise  for  pre-war  Japanese  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  combines,  to  measures  designed  to  reduce  the 
drain  of  the  occupation  on  the  American  budget. 

As  the  “cold  war”  with  Russia  grew  hotter, 
American  military  leaders  gave  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  using  and  transforming 
Japan  into  a  bastion  in  Asia;  yet  in  spite  of  stra¬ 
tegic  preoccupations,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
decreasing  American  forces  and  controls  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Asia  requires  the  rehabilitation  of  Japan, 
the  only  important  industrial  nation  in  that 
area,  which  is  consequently  slated  to  become 
the  “central  workshop”  of  the  region.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  that  China  had  in  the  past  been 
a  principal  market  for  Japanese  products  as  well 
as  a  principal  source  of  food  and  raw  materials; 
and  it  is  therefore  essential  for  Japan  to  maintain 
and  develop  trade  relations  with  China  even  if  that 
country  is  ruled  by  Communists.  Japan’s  economic 
ties  with  China  may  prove  an  important  factor  in 
any  decision  the  United  States  takes  toward  a 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  In  its  present  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  Japan  would  be  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset  to  the  United  States  in  case  of  a  major 
conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Asia,  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  rebuild  the  economy  of  Japan,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Japanese  industrial  potential  does  not 
again  become  an  instrument  of  conquest.  The 
American  government,  while  urging  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Japan’s  economy,  is  seeking  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Asian  peoples 
who  had  been  victims  of  Japanese  conquest  about 
the  possibilities  of  Japan’s  military  resurgence  and 
the  development  of  a  new  “co-prosperity”  sphere  in 
Asia.^° 

In  Indonesia^'  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
strike  a  balance  between  its  sympathy  for  the  de- 

20.  See  leromc  Colien,  “Japan's  Eeonimiy  Under  Occupation," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  V(j1.  XXIV,  No.  i<S  (February  i,  I949)' 

21.  See  Raymond  Kennedy,  “Indonesia  In  Crisis,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  15  (December  15,  1948). 
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sire  of  the  Indonesian  Republicans  to  achieve  in¬ 
dependence  and  its  reluctance  to  weaken  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  one  of  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  as  well 
as  one  of  the  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 
Washington  has  pressed  for  a  Dutch-Indonesian 
agreement  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  being  increasingly  aware  that  all  Asia  re¬ 
garded  Indonesia  as  a  test  case  of  American  inten¬ 
tions  toward  colonial  peoples.  A  somewhat  similar 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  Indo-China.  Since 
France  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  American  economic 
and  military  policy  in  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  does  not  want  gratuitously  to  antagonize  the 
French.  Yet  it  wants  the  people  of  Indo-China  to 
realize  that  Americans  have  sympathy  for  their 
interests  and  aspirations.  In  Malaya,  too,  the  United 
States  is  divided  between  its  support  of  Britain, 
which  has  been  counting  on  sale  of  Malayan  rub¬ 
ber  for  dollars  in  the  American  market  to  re¬ 
plenish  its  depleted  dollar  resources,  and  sympathy 
for  the  native  peoples — although  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans  the  case  for  independence  seems  less  clear- 
cut  in  Malaya  than  in  Indonesia  or  even  Indo- 
China. 

In  Korea,  the  frontier  laid  down  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  at  38  degrees  latitude  continues  to 
divide  the  primarily  agrarian  South,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  American  occupation,  from  the 
industrial  and  raw-material  North,  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  spite  of  the  serious  problems  that  may 
develop  in  Korea,  that  country  occupies  a  secon¬ 
dary  place  in  American  policy.  American  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  there  are  being  reduced,  and  the  amount 
of  $150,000,000  requested  by  President  Truman  in 
1949  for  economic  reforms  in  Korea  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  sum  spent  there  annually  by  the  United 
States  since  the  war.  The  United  States  aided  the 
establishment  of  the  Syngman  Rhee  government 
in  South  Korea  which,  in  the  opinion  of  informed 
American  observers  is  reactionary  and  arbitrary, 
and  consequently  does  not  offer  as  good  an  al¬ 
ternative  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  to  the  Russian- 
sponsored  government  of  North  Korea. 

Once  the  United  States  acknowledged  its  dis¬ 
appointment  about  China,  it  began  to  look  with 
growing  interest  toward  India  which,  because  of 
its  relative  stability  since  the  achievement  of  in¬ 
dependence  from  Britain,  has  increasingly  gained 
stature  in  American  opinion.  Premier  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  other  Indian  leaders  are  listened  to  at¬ 
tentively  in  the  United  States,  not  only  as  India’s 
spokesmen  but  as  spokesmen  for  all  Asia.  India 
has  economic  importance  for  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  its  output  of  shellac,  jute,  mica,  man¬ 
ganese  and  other  products  essential  for  strategic 
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purposes.  For  its  part,  India  is  formulating  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  electrification  and  industrial¬ 
ization  in  which  it  will  need  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Some  Americans 
were  at  first  worried  that  the  Indian  government 
would  try  to  maintain  a  neutral  position  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Apprehensions 
on  that  score  were  somewhat  relieved  by  India’s 
1949  decision  to  participate  in  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  with  which  the  United 
States  has  been  ccxiperating  politically,  economical¬ 
ly  and  militarily  since  1945.  Nehru’s  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1949  signalized  the 
desire  of  the  two  countries  for  closer  cooperation, 
although  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  was  careful 
to  make  clear  that  India  was  not  prepared  to  take 
sides  in  the  “cold  war.” 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  has  been 
torn  between  sympathy  for  the  struggle  of  the  Zion¬ 
ists  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Jews 
of  Europe  and  to  create  a  modern  democratic  state, 
and  the  desire  to  retain  the  support  of  the  Arabs, 
both  for  reasons  of  sentiment  and  because  of  the 
need  for  continued  American  access  to  sources  of 
oil,  especially  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  deeply  divided  on  partition  of  Palestine. 
Domestic  political  considerations  also  played  an 
important  part  in  the  divergences  that  arose  on  this 
issue.  As  a  result  American  policy  on  Palestine  in 
the  United  Nations  displayed  many  vacillations 
and  flagrant  contradictions  before  the  United  States 
finally  voted  for  partition  and  for  admission  of 
Israel  to  the  UN,  and  granted  a  loo-million-dollar 
loan  to  the  new  state.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
desire  to  recover  ground  believed  to  have  been  lost 
among  the  Arabs  and  fear  of  Russian  influence  in 
the  Near  East  have  caused  the  United  States  to  urge 
on  Israel  policies  toward  the  Arab  states,  especially 
with  regard  to  Arab  refugees,  which  have  aroused 
resentment  among  some  Israeli  leaders.  The  United 
States  has  also  advanced  various  proposals  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  the  Arabs. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UN 

In  spite  of  a  pessimistic  over-all  view  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  the  United  Nations,  reflected  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  in  1949,  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  re¬ 
affirmed  its  faith  in  the  international  organization 
and  has  stated  over  and  over  again  that  the  UN  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  American  foreign  policy. 
On  March  17,  1949,  in  transmitting  to  President 
Truman  the  annual  report  on  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Nations  during  1948,  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  Acheson,  after  analyzing  the  many 
difficulties  faced  by  the  UN,  concluded: 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  Americans 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  United  Nations.  Responsible 
collective  judgment  on  matters  of  international  con¬ 
cern  is  better  than  the  interested  and  sometimes  irre¬ 
sponsible  judgments  of  individual  nations.  The  future 
of  America  is  closely  related  to  the  extension  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  practices  in  other  areas;  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  United  Nations  is  the  proper  agency  for  pro¬ 
moting  that  extension  by  peaceful  and  proper  means. 
Much  remains  to  be  done;  the  present  need  is  to  re¬ 
affirm  our  belief  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  strengthen  our  support  for  its  processes  of 
peace.^2 

The  declared  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  base  its  policy  on  the  United  Nations  has  been 
tempered,  in  practice,  by  two  factors:  belief  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  consistently  sought  to  block  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  and  to  undermine  its  decisions; 
and  an  almost  automatic  reflex  on  the  part  of 
American  leaders,  when  dealing  with  measures  re¬ 
garded  as  of  major  importance  for  national  inter¬ 
ests,  to  take  unilateral  action  outside  the  framework 
of  the  UN — on  some  occasions  because  of  reluc¬ 
tance  to  have  such  measures  subject  to  discussion 
or  veto  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  others  because  of  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  work  directly 
through  national  rather  than  international  agen¬ 
cies.  This  tendency  to  operate  simultaneously  on 
national  and  international  planes,  however,  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  United  States.^^  Although 
the  American  government  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  in  1946,  steadfastly  adhering  to  it  since, 
that  the  United  Nations  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
administer  international  control  of  the  most  lethal 
weapon  thus  far  invented  by  man,  it  decided  in 
1947  that  the  United  Nations  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  administer  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey — and  both  programs  have  been  carried 
on  outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Yet  when  President  Truman  announced  Point 
Four,  he  indicated  that  this  proposal  would  be 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  this  was 
done  by  American  spokesmen  in  the  UN  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  It  would  have  been  in 
this  Council,  where  no  member  nation  has  the 
veto,  and  not  in  the  Security  Council,  as  is  some¬ 
times  erroneously  assumed,  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
have  been  introduced  under  existing  procedures. 

22.  United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations,  cited. 

23.  For  detailed  analysis,  see  Eagleton,  cited. 


THE  NEXT  PHASE 

In  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  found  it¬ 
self  compelled  by  circumstances  to  develop  policies 
all  over  the  globe,  often  in  areas  where  previously 
it  has  had  little  or  no  direct  interest — from  Austria 
to  Korea,  from  India  to  Greece,  from  Germany  to 
Indonesia. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Amercian  foreign  policy 
should  often  seem  to  other  countries  lacking  in 
coherence,  consistency  and  clarity.  Not  that  other 
great  powers  can  boast  of  having  always  been  clear 
and  consistent — but  at  least  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  and  in  more  recent  years  Germany  and 
Japan,  had  had  to  develop  some  kind  of  attitude 
toward  their  neighbors,  if  only  to  assure  their  sheer 
survival.  Once  these  attitudes  had  been  defined, 
it  was  possible  to  surmise  or  predict  in  advance 
what  this  or  that  great  power  might  do  or  fail  to 
do  under  given  circumstances.  The  United  States, 
tex),  will  become  more  predictable  as  time  goes  on 
and  we  acquire  greater  experience  in  international 
affairs.  At  present,  however,  we  are  still  groping  to 
bring  our  own  thoughts  about  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  focus.  This  task  is  complicated  by  the 
democratic  process,  which  requires  that  every  im¬ 
portant  decision  on  foreign  policy  should  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism,  and  sometimes  outright  at¬ 
tack,  in  Congress  and  in  the  press.  As  a  result, 
government  officials  are  inclined  to  be  cautious 
about  creating  opportunities  for  Congressional  or 
public  opinion  disapproval.  There  is,  consequently, 
a  marked  tendency  to  “let  well  enough  alone,” 
to  delay  crucial  decisions,  to  ask  Congress  for  ac¬ 
tion  only  when  this  appears  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  (often  when,  according  to  government  spokes¬ 
men,  the  eleventh  hour  is  about  to  strike,  as  in  the 
case  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1947).  The 
Administration  presents  each  item — the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty,  the  military  aid  program.  Point  Four — sepa¬ 
rately,  giving  the  impression  that  somehow  or 
other  the  specific  measure  will  provide  a  panacea, 
and  offering  little  advance  indication  either  of  their 
connection  with  each  other  or  of  the  long-term 
problems  which  none  of  them  alone,  and  even  pos¬ 
sibly  not  all  of  them  together,  can  actually  “solve”— 
if  by  solution  is  meant  a  permanent  world  settle¬ 
ment.  When  to  these  many  complications  are  added 
our  national  tendencies  to  make  mercurial  shifts  in 
opinion  and  to  see  everything  in  terms  of  black  and 
white,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  policy-makers  face  many  knotty  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructvie  thing  policy-mak¬ 
ers  could  do  when  reassessing  our  foreign  policy 
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is  not  merely  to  confront  the  American  people  with 
decisions  that  have  already  been  made,  at  a  time 
when  their  critical  examination  or  repudiation 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs,  but  to  present,  as  openly  as 
reasonable  considerations  of  national  security  per¬ 
mit,  some  of  the  major  issues  now  facing  this 
country.  The  public  would  then  have  the  kind  of 
opportunity  for  informed  and  intelligent  discussion 
of  international  problems  which  seems  consonant 
with  democratic  practices,  instead  of  feeling,  as 
many  responsible  citizens  do  today,  that  they  are 
often  groping  about  in  the  dark  and,  for  lack  of 
better,  must  accept  the  assumption  that  “Washing¬ 
ton  knows  best” — a  fatalistic  assumption  we  depre¬ 
cated  in  the  past  when  we  found  it  prevailing 
in  totalitarian  countries.  Such  discussion  would 
make  it  possible  to  examine  the  many  contradic¬ 
tions  at  present  evident  in  American  foreign  policy 
and  might  facilitate  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
government  and  the  voters  in  seeking  to  reconcile, 
or  at  least  alleviate,  these  contradictions. 

For  purposes  of  discussions,  the  following  four 
areas  of  policy  might  be  considered: 


I.  Does  the  U.S.  Oppose  Russia  or  Communism 
or  Both? 


It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  United  States  since  1945 
has  been  to  “contain”  Russia  and  communism.  On 
the  surface,  this  objective  may  be  said  to  have 
been  achieved  in  Europe  through  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  Western  nations,  aided  by  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Atlantic  security  group.  It  is  doubtful  that  Russia, 
as  a  national  state,  could  now  proceed  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  its  sphere  of  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  without  bringing  about 
military  resistance  by  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  had  Moscow 
at  any  time  since  1945  wanted  to  conquer  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  by  military  means,  it  could  have 
easily  done  so,  with  only  100,000  American  forces 
in  Germany  and  half  a  dozen  poorly  armed  French 
divisions  facing  a  Russian  land  army  of  reportedly 
4  million  men.  It  is  too  early  to  say,  however, 
whether  the  economic  and  sfKial  conditions  that 
might  favor  political  extremism  have  really  been 
eliminated,  or  whether  our  combined  economic 
and  military  aid  has  merely  plastered  over  the  deep 
cracks  which  had  been  developing  in  the  structure 
of  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thrust  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  moreover,  has  been  delivered  not  by  the 
Western  democracies,  but  by  the  Communist  re¬ 


gime  of  Marshal  Tito.  This,  in  turn,  has  caused 
the  United  States  to  consider  whether  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  along  with  Communist-ruled 
states,  provided  these  states,  like  Yugoslavia,  dis¬ 
sociate  themselves  from  the  national  aspirations  of 
Russia.  Yet  in  our  past  efforts  to  check  Russia  and 
communism,  hitherto  held  to  be  identical,  we  had 
displayed  a  marked  tendency  to  lean  on  elements 
in  Europe  which  are  generally  regarded  as  reac¬ 
tionary,  on  the  theory  that  any  group  or  individual 
opposed  to  Russia  and  communism  must  ipso  facto 
he  favorable  to  democracy  and  free,  private  enter¬ 
prise —  for  example,  Greece,  Portugal,  Spain  or 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  this  respect,  it  now  looks  as 
if  serious  disappointment  may  be  in  store  for  us 
in  the  West  German  state,  where  our  support  of 
right-wing  groups  closely  associated  with  industri¬ 
alists  who  had  formerly  backed  Hitler  and  our  re¬ 
luctance  to  give  comparable  support  to  the  Social 
Democrats  are  now  seen  to  spell  restoration  of  po¬ 
litical  renazification  and  a  cartelized  big-industry 
economy.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  even  those  peoples 
of  Asia  who  have  no  desire  to  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Russia  and  communism  are  necessarily 
committed  to  unquestioning  support  of  the  United 
States,  as  indicated  by  the  position  adopted  by 
India;  or  that  unrest  in  Asia  can  be  ascribed  solely 
to  communism. 

In  the  next  phase,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  define  more  clearly  than  it  has  done  in  the  past 
whether  its  opposition  to  Russia,  no  matter  how 
justified  by  Moscow’s  actions,  represents  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  Russian  national  state  within  its  bound¬ 
aries — an  attempt  in  many  respects  comparable 
to  Britain’s  centuries-old  policy  toward  Tsarist  Rus¬ 
sia — or  includes  also  opposition  to  world  commu¬ 
nism.  If  our  resistance  to  Russsia’s  “thrusts,”  to  use 
Mr.  Acheson’s  phrase,  is  based  primarily  on  polit¬ 
ical  and  strategic  considerations  such  as  once  af¬ 
fected  Britain’s  position  with  respect  to  Russia  and 
not  on  ideological  hostility  to  communism,  then  it 
would  be  useful  to  make  this  position  clear  to  the 
world.  Are  we  opposed  to  political  dictatorship  in 
Russia  only,  and  only  because  it  is  a  great  power 
which  can  use  dictatorship  as  a  threat  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs?  Can  we  tolerate  dictatorships  in 
smaller  countries,  whether  Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  or 
Army  and  right-wing,  authoritarian  regimes  in 
Latin  America,  or  feudal  authoritarianism  in  Arab 
countries?  Do  we  oppose  in  principle  separation  of 
church  and  state,  redistribution  of  land,  industrial¬ 
ization  of  retarded  areas?  Or  do  we  oppose  such 
measures  only  when  they  are  proposed  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Communists?  Are  we  not  ourselves  sug¬ 
gesting,  under  Point  Four,  many  economic  and 
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social  reforms  which,  if  actually  carried  out,  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  revolution  in  backward  coun¬ 
tries  and  might  ultimately  undermine  existing 
vested  interests? 

2.  Is  Reform  or  Armament  the  Key  to  Security? 

These  questions  are  closely  linked  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  problem  of  how  the  United  States  can  hope  to 
achieve  security.  Discussions  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  have  conveyed  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  are  two  main  schools  of  thought  on 
this  subject.  One  school  believes  that  improvement 
in  economic  and  social  conditions  throughout  the 
world  will  contribute  to  political  stability  and  there¬ 
by  reduce  frictions  leading  to  war.  The  Marshall 
Plan,  as  a  short-term  emergency  salvaging  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  given  region,  and  Point  Four,  as  a  long¬ 
term  global  program,  represent  the  methods  pro¬ 
posed  to  achieve  greater  well-being  for  all  peoples. 
The  other  school  of  thought  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  increasing  the  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  also  supply  arms  to  our  North 
Atlantic  partners,  and  has  placed  particular  reli¬ 
ance  on  air  warfare,  with  B-36  bombers  dropping 
atomic  bombs  on  Russia.  While  no  responsible  citi¬ 
zen  would  advocate  the  disarmament  of  the  United 
States,  as  many  Americans  did  after  iqiq,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  an  atomic  war,  even  if  it  did  not 
spell  the  end  of  civilization,  would  hardly  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  political  stabilization  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  living  standards  which  Washington  re¬ 
gards  as  essential  to  check  communism.  Moreover, 
the  Western  European  countries  are  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  possibility  that,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
arm,  they  will  have  to  divert  to  armaments  man¬ 
power  and  material  resources  now  devoted  to 
recovery  and  thus  aggravate  their  social  problems. 
Many  of  our  friends  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  moreover,  want  assurances  that  arma¬ 
ments  will  be  used  only  in  case  of  aggression  by 
Russia  and  will  not  be  employed  to  suppress  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes  on  the  plea  that  such 
changes  foster  communism.  Here  again,  it  seems 
essential  for  the  United  States  to  define  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  how  far  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  support,  or  at  least  not  oppose,  many  of 
the  readjustments  which  peoples  of  other  countries 
regard  as  imperative — adjustments  long  taken  for 
granted  in  this  country.  This,  in  turn,  calls  for  far 
closer  integration  of  military  policy  with  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole.^^ 

24.  See  Blair  Bolles,  “Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  8  (September  i, 
1949). 


j.  What  are  U.S.  Economic  Objectives? 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  clarify  our  political 
and  military  objectives.  It  is  equally  important  to 
coordinate  our  various  economic  foreign  policies 
which  sometimes  seem  to  be  going  in  several  direc¬ 
tions  at  once.  At  present,  to  cite  only  a  few  ex¬ 
amples,  w'e  are  urging  the  Marshall  Plan  countries 
to  integrate  their  economies  and  abandon  trade 
restrictions  but  oppose  planning,  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale  to 
achieve  integration,  and  have  as  yet  made  little 
headway  toward  reducing  our  own  tariffs  on  the 
very  items  we  invite  those  countries  to  sell  here. 
We  complain  about  the  Socialist  trade  practices  of 
Britain  and  several  other  Western  European  na¬ 
tions,  yet  consider  it  entirely  proper  to  subsidize 
our  agriculture  and  shipping,  thus  creating  serious 
hurdles  for  the  commerce  of  our  ERP  friends.  We 
are  understandably  eager  to  reduce  our  own  ex¬ 
penditures  overseas  and  have  consequently  pressed 
our  wartime  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  rebuild 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  economies  of  Germany 
and  Japan — but  have  thereby  alarmed  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  China  and  the  Philippines, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  not  to  speak  of  Russia 
which  has  not  ceased  to  fear  the  resurgence  of  its 
two  historic  enemies. 

We  might  frankly  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
Marshall  Plan  has  not  achieved  in  two  years  the 
limited  objectives  set  for  it  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  If  this  is  the  case,  is  it  wise  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  and  attention  on  “integration”  of  a 
single  region — Western  Europe?  Would  it  not  be 
more  far-sighted  now  to  think  in  terms  of  a  global 
program  corresponding  to  our  avowed  desire 
for  freer  international  trade  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization?  We  have  taken  a 
small  step  in  that  direction  by  the  formulation  of 
Point  Four.  If,  however,  we  are  to  concentrate  in 
the  years  ahead  on  the  development  of  a  large-scale 
constructive  program  of  aid  to  retarded  areas,  then 
should  we  not  set  our  sights  on  far  larger  financial 
appropriations,  whether  supplied  by  American  tax¬ 
payers  or  by  private  investors  under  government 
guarantees,  tlian  have  been  contemplated  in  the 
past?  If  we  do  not,  there  will  be  a  real  danger  that 
our  economic  foreign  policy  may  continue  to  be 
geared  to  the  supposed  requirements  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  it  was  before  1914,  instead  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  assume 
by  reason  of  its  post-war  emergence  as  the  greatest 
industrial  and  financial  nation  in  the  world. 

4.  Will  the  U.S.  Malie  Full  Use  of  the  UN? 

Like  all  other  nations,  the  United  States  in  the 
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past  four  years  has  oscillated,  sometimes  violently, 
between  the  avowed  desire  to  make  the  United 
Nations  the  foundation  stone  of  its  foreign  policy 
and  the  often  irresistible  impulse  to  revert  to  uni¬ 
lateral  national  action.  There  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  methods  of  traditional  diplomacy  and 
the  modern  concept  of  an  international  society 
where  sovereign  nations  would  have  to  defer  to  the 
interests  of  the  world  community  even  on  matters 
directly  affecting  their  national  interests.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  while  paying  lip-service  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  we  have  again  and  again  by-passed  it  when¬ 
ever  we  were  intent  on  achieving  our  own  objec¬ 
tives,  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
The  resolution  reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  UN 
Charter,  entitled  Essentials  of  Peace,  which  the 
United  States  and  Britain  presented  in  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  November  14  in  reply  to  the 
Russian  resolution  calling  for  cooperation  among 
the  Big  Five,  was  a  heartening  step  in  the  direction 
of  linking  American  foreign  policy  more  closely 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States,  which  in  1919  refused  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations,  had  perhaps  more  illusions 
in  1945  about  the  potentialities  of  the  UN  than  any 
other  member  of  the  international  organization. 
When  some  of  these  expectations  were  not  prompt¬ 
ly  realized,  American  opinion,  disillusioned,  sought 
to  find  substitutes  for  the  UN,  and  much  was 
heard  here  about  the  need  for  the  immediate  crea¬ 
tion  of  world  government.  On  sober  second 
thought,  many  Americans  have  begun  to  see  that 
it  is  unfair  to  expect  too  much  too  soon  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  question  is  being  asked 
whether  the  United  States  should  not  reduce  the 
emphasis  hitherto  placed  on  the  “cold  war”  and, 
instead,  stress  the  need  for  constructive  economic 
and  social  measures.  If  it  is  assumed  that  atomic 
war  is  not  just  around  the  corner,  it  might  prove 
possible  gradually  to  effect  a  number  of  important 
adjustments  between  now  conflicting  systems  and 
countries  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  better  or  worse,  a  new  balance  of  power  is 
in  the  making — no  longer  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  which  has  lost  some  of  its  centuries-old 
predominance  in  international  affairs  with  the  rise 
of  new  nations  on  other  continents,  hut  a  balance 
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of  power  embracing  the  entire  world.  It  will  be 
no  more  possible  for  the  United  States  to  exclude 
the  U.S.S.R.  from  active  participation  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  and  to  hold  Moscow’s  activities  within  Russia’s 
territorial  boundaries,  than  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  exclude  the  United  States  or  to 
force  us  to  mind  our  own  business  within  our  own 
confines.  Both  countries,  like  other  great  powers  in 
the  past,  have  a  tendency  to  intervene  in  all  areas 
where  they  claim  to  have  an  interest.  While  Rus¬ 
sia  has  used  the  added  weapon  of  world  commu¬ 
nism  to  reinforce  its  foreign  policy,  the  value  of 
this  weapon  may  greatly  diminish  if  other  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  follow  the  example  of  Yugoslavia 
and  develop  national  communism.  Stripped  of 
ideological  considerations,  the  main  issue  of  the 
post-war  period  may  then  appear  more  clearly  than 
it  does  now  as  a  struggle  for  power  and  influence 
between  the  only  two  great  nations  left  on  the 
globe  in  the  wake  of  two  world  wars.  This  struggle 
could  at  any  moment  break  out  into  armed  con¬ 
flict.  But  it  is  also  possible  that,  as  smaller  nations 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  United  Nations, 
they  might  develop  into  a  “third  force”  that  would 
serve  to  cushion  clashes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.^’  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  it  is  therefore  desirable,  for  reasons  both  of 
idealism  and  of  practical  necessity,  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  smaller  nations 
and  to  strengthen  the  UN. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  as  time  goes  on — especially 
if  fear  of  Russia  and  communism  .should  abate — 
there  might  be  a  recession  of  American  interest  in 
international  cooperation,  and  that  energies  and 
funds  now  expended  on  such  projects  as  the  ERP 
might  be  diverted  to  economic  and  .social  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  especially  the  South.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  having  meshed  its  think¬ 
ing,  its  preoccupations  and  its  hopes  .so  closely  with 
those  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
American  people  could  revert  to  the  isolationism 
that  characterized  the  political — although  certainly 
not  the  economic  and  cultural — policies  of  the 
United  States  toward  other  nations  before  1914 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  as  late  as  1947. 

25.  See  Philip  C.  Jessup,  “The  U.N.  Begins  to  Show  Power 
against  Power,”  The  New  Yor^  Times  Mat;azine,  October  23, 
1949,  p.  12. 
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By  Odette  Gilchriest 

For  an  over-all  survey  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  II,  the  general  reader  can 
do  no  better  than  to  study  the  three  post-war  vol¬ 
umes  of  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  (1945- 
47,  1947-48,  1948-49),  by  John  C.  Campbell.  These 
three  volumes,  published  for  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  by  Harper,  New  York,  contain  use¬ 
ful  bibliographies  and  chronologies  of  world  events. 
Another  useful  annual  survey  is  Major  Problems 
of  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  the  third  volume 
of  which,  covering  1949-50,  has  just  been  published. 
This  survey,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington,  is  supplemented  by  a 
monthly  summary  of  events,  entitled  Current 
Developments  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
Texts  of  the  principal  documents  are  available  in 
convenient  form  in  Documents  on  American  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  edited  by  Raymond  Dennett  and 
Robert  K.  Turner,  Vols.  VIII  and  IX,  covering  the 
period  1945-1947  (Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1948  and  1949).  Current  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  is  presented  in  the  weekly  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office),  which  also  contains  articles  by 
State  Department  officials  on  various  topics  of  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Among  the  memoirs  published  since  1945  by 
leading  participants  in  the  formulation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy,  the  most  important  are :  Cordell 
Hull,  Memoirs  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948,  2  vol¬ 
umes)  ;  James  F.  Byrnes,  Spealffng  Frankly  (New 
York,  Harper,  1947);  Henry  L.  Stimson  and 
McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and 
War  (New  York,  Harper,  1947);  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians  (New  York, 
Doubleday,  1949). 

For  an  evaluation  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Malbone  W.  Gra¬ 
ham,  American  Diplomacy  in  the  International 
Community  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948) ;  for 
sharp  criticisms  of  policy  during  and  since  the  war, 
to  William  C.  Bullitt,  The  Great  Globe  Itself  (New 
York,  Scribner,  1946);  and  Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  The 
Nightmare  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (New 
York,  Knopf,  1948). 

Studies  of  United  States  policy  toward  various 
countries  will  be  found  in  the  American  Foreign 
Policy  Series  published  by  the  Harvard  University 


Press,  under  the  editorship  of  Sumner  Welles. 
Among  these  are  E.  A.  Speiser,  The  United  States 
and  the  Near  East  (1947);  Crane  Brinton,  The 
United  States  and  Britain  (rev.  ed.,  1948);  John  K. 
Fairbank,  The  United  States  and  China  (1948); 
Vera  M.  Dean,  The  United  States  and  Russia 
(1948);  Dexter  Perkins,  The  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  (1948);  and  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  The 
United  States  and  South  America  (1948). 

On  Southeast  Asia  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cora 
DuBois,  Social  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  (Minne¬ 
apolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949);  and 
Virginia  Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff,  “Empire’s 
End  in  Southeast  Asia,’’  Headline  Series,  No.  78 
(November-December,  1949);  on  Latin  America, 
in  addition  to  the  works  already  listed,  to  Laurence 
Duggan,  The  Americas:  The  Search  for  Hem-  j 
isphere  Security  (New  York,  Holt,  1949) ;  on  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  to  Seymour  E.  Harris  (editor), 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the  United  States, 
a  symposium,  and  The  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gra7n,  written  by  Mr.  Harris  (both  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Harvard  University  Press  in  1948); 
on  Germany,  to  Delbert  Clark,  Again  the  Goose 
Step  (Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1949);  and 
Drew  Middleton,  The  Struggle  for  Germany  (In¬ 
dianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1949) ;  on  Japan,  to  T.  A. 
Bisson,  Prospect  for  Democracy  in  fapan  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1949) ;  Jerome  B.  Cohen,  japan’s 
Economy  in  War  and  Reconstruction  (Minne¬ 
apolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949) ;  and 
Russell  Brines,  MacArthurs  fapan  (New  York,  i 
Lippincott,  1948);  on  military  policy,  to  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  The  Price  of  Power  (New  York,  * 
Harper,  1948);  and  Vannevar  Bush,  Modern  Arms 
and  Free  Men  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1949). 

Articles  too  numerous  to  list  are  found  in  the  I 
quarterlies.  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York,  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations);  Yale  Review  and  World  j 
Politics  (Yale  University);  The  Review  of  Politics  j 
(University  of  Notre  Dame);  The  Far  Eastern 
Survey  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations); 
The  Reporter  (New  York);  The  United  Nations  ■ 
World  (New  York);  and  the  weekly  Foreign  Pol-  \ 
icy  Bulletin,  the  bi-monthly  Headline  Series,  and 
the  semi-monthly  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 


